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Chapter 2 


Chasing Balloons 
Is An Art 


Chasing a hot air balloon is definitely an art and many peo- 
ple think you also have to be slightly crazy to do it. No one else 
would run around the desert with a bunch of people in the 
back of a pickup who haven't the slightest idea of where they 
are going and don’t really care. 

Perhaps I should explain. When a hot air balloon takes off, 
the pilot doesn’t know where he is going; the chase crew 
doesn’t know where he is going; but you both want to get to 
the same place about the same time. You can’t guide a balloon; 
it just flies whatever way the wind blows. The ground crew 
must try to follow it. 

This day our balloon headed north from the launch site. 
About a half mile away from the north side of the launch site, 
the ground dropped off into a wide valley crisscrossed by many 
roads and several gullies. The general idea of the chase was to 
stay on the roads and out of the gullies. There are several rea- 
sons for this but the main reasons center around two rules. 
Rule 1, the desert is a fragile environment and we do not want 
to tear it up; Rule 2, the New Mexico desert and gullies have a 
type of sand which tends to eat vehicles that don’t obey Rule 
Number 1. 

I looked around and could count about fifteen to twenty 
other balloons, either in some stage of inflation or already in 
the sky. The colors and designs were incredible. 

“There goes Sky Chariot,’ Judy said. 
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“Dick didn’t look too good this morning,’ I said as the bal- 
loon climbed into the blue sky. “I think the party last night 
must have been a lulu.’ 

“T think he just looks that way naturally. You know, you 
don’t look too good early in the morning either.” 

By now, we had been on the chase crew for George’s balloon 
for several weeks and had learned the names of several of the 
balloons. Jolly Roger was a black balloon with a skull and 
crossbones on the side. Cherries Jubilee was a brilliant mix- 
ture of pinks to reds in a zigzag pattern. George’s balloon, 
Snap Dragon, was basically a deep reddish orange color with a 
blue and a green zigzag stripe around the middle. 

A short burst from the ‘‘William Tell Overture” played out 
over the desert and Cowboy Kazzoo lifted off to the cheers of 
its crew. This balloon had a portable gadget in the gondola 
which played a tune when you punched a button. 

“The darn thing even sounds like a kazzoo,’ Judy said. 

“Yeah, I know,’ I said. ‘“‘At least George doesn’t have one of 
those things. It’s going to be a good morning. We’d better get 
the rest of the crew and get on our way.’ 

The crew piled into the back of the pickup and we wove our 
way out to the main road amid waves and shouts from the 
other ground crews and pilots. Laughter drifted from the back 
of the pickup and Kevin reached in through the sliding back 
window to hand me a cup of coffee. 

There were six people in the back of the pickup and two in 
the front seat. Even though it only takes four people for a 
minimum chase crew, the rest of the people come along just for 
the fun of chasing a hot air balloon. I suspect they also liked 
riding around rough roads in the back of a pickup. That was 
OK because I liked driving the back roads. It was fun to try to 
anticipate which way the balloon would go and to stay just 
ahead of it. It was a constant challenge and every day was 
different. It was like a contest and we won if, whenever the 
balloon touched down to change passengers, the crew was 
either waiting to grab the gondola or just a short distance 
away. 

Funny things happen, too. I remember the time we were 
standing around the basket after George had landed the bal- 
loon to change passengers. He had set the balloon down in the 
middle of a flat sandy area filled with low brush and cactus. 
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George had warned us earlier in the day to watch out for rat- 
tlesnakes so we were all just a little edgy. We were spread out 
around the balloon talking and laughing when all of a sudden 
one of the girls jumped and screamed and ran toward the 
pickup, hopping and yelping all the way, with her husband 
right behind her. The rest of us checked everything in sight 
that looked even vaguely like a snake and ran after her step- 
ping very carefully. 

She reached the pickup and we saw a door fly open and a 
pair of feet appear. Suddenly pieces of clothing began flying 
from behind the door. Her husband reached the door and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

“Hey! Everybody stop!”’ he yelled and appeared from behind 
the door with a big grin on his face. “She stepped in an ant 
pile and didn’t want to shuck her pants in front of the rest of 
you.” 

“Tt looks like they got to more than just her pants,’ someone 
chuckled as we looked at the various articles of clothing scat- 
tered around. 

A head and a pair of bare shoulders appeared above the win- 
dow sill. “Let one bite you and see if you don’t shuck your 
pants,’ she challenged and glared at us. 

“Yeah! But why everything?” 

“Well...! Ididn’t want to miss any,’ she said and tried to 
hook her pants with one toe without exposing any more of her- 
self than was necessary. When that failed, she turned and 
glared at her husband. “Could you hand me something? ’m 
freezing!” 

Later on we made up a special badge for her and toasted her 
as the “Strip Tease Queen of the Desert.’ 

‘Hey! Wake up,’ Judy broke into my reverie. “I think Snap 
Dragon just changed direction.” 

I pulled the pickup over and stopped. It’s much easier to 
judge the direction a balloon is heading from a stopped vehi- 
cle. Snap Dragon had climbed in altitude and was now headed 
west. Now our job was to try to figure out if there was a road 
headed the same way. This is often harder than it sounds. In 
New Mexico, one rainstorm can change the whole landscape. 
We learned very early to approach the tops of all hills with 
caution. If you don’t, you may come flying over the top of the 
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hill to find the road on the other side has become an arroyo 
that wasn’t there the week before. 

“‘He’s headed back for the bluffs,’ I observed as I gauged the 
direction the balloon was heading. “‘Where’s the road goin’ 
up?” 

“T think it’s down that way,’ Phil said pointing north. We 
drove north to a road which climbed up a gully and out onto 
the mesa above. By the time we had made this short detour, we 
were half a mile behind the balloon and had to hurry to catch 
up. Dust rolled in large swirls behind the pickup as we roared 
across an open flat. About the time we reached a point under 
the balloon the wind changed again and it was time to hunt 
for another crossroad. 

We followed Snap Dragon for over two hours, weaving in 
and out of gullies and back and forth across the network of 
roads. During that time George changed passengers twice, the 
pickup had gotten stuck in the sand once, we had almost left 
someone behind once, and we were still only about four miles 
from the launch site. 

It had been a lazy day with lots of time to do other things 
while the balloons floated in the sky. The kids had found two 
pieces of dead twisted pifion which would eventually end up in 
our front yard and we had spotted several different kinds of 
wild flowers. We had passed the crews for a couple of the other 
balloons and stopped and talked. The kids had even spent a 
little time hiking across the desert as I tried to find a place to 
cross an arroyo. George finally picked out a flat place largely 
free of any brush or cactus and landed. 

“This looks like a good spot to quit;’ George said as he 
looked around. ‘‘We’ve had our fun and I’ve only got about 
thirty minutes fuel left. The next road is over a mile. Let’s 
turn it around and lay it out that way. Phil, take the crown 
line.” 

Phil unhooked a line from the gondola that ran all the way 
up to the top of the envelope. We picked up the gondola and 
turned the whole balloon around so when the balloon laid over, 
the gondola would tip over onto a specific side. This way, the 
next time we unpacked the balloon, everything would be in 
the proper position to be hooked up. George shut off all the gas 
valves and pulled the rope connected to the parachute-like 
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valve in the top of the balloon. Slowly the envelope began to 
collapse as 77,000 cubic feet of hot air rushed out the top. 

Not all the balloons had this type of a deflation system. 
Some deflated by opening a panel in the top of the balloon 
which was held closed by tuft and hook tape. When these 
panels came open, they made a ripping sound which is the 
source of the term “rip-out;’ meaning the rapid deflation of a 
balloon. In another system the whole top of the balloon was 
held together by a drawstring arrangement; when the trip is 
released, the entire top of the balloon popped open. They all 
seemed to work well. 

A gentle breeze tilted the envelope to one side as Phil pulled 
on the crown line. Gentle swirls formed in the fabric as the 
slight breeze moved around the balloon. The heated air rippled 
inside the envelope crowding towards the top and Snap Dra- 
gon almost seemed to reach up and cling to the sky in protest. 
Finally, with reluctance, the balloon released its grip on the 
hot air and the colorful fabric slowly drifted to the ground. It 
was like watching a dancer or perhaps a very graceful animal 
laying down to go to sleep. 

“OK, Cal, close the throat,’ George said. “Someone get the 
bag.” 

I gathered the fabric on the end next to the gondola up in 
my arms and worked my way toward the top of the balloon, 
squeezing out the remaining air. It took a while, but soon the 
envelope was just a brightly colored long strip on the desert 
floor. 

The next step was to put the 3000 square yards of fabric 
back into a canvas bag about three feet in diameter. Two of the 
crew held the bag. The rest of us lined up along the length of 
the envelope about three feet apart and picked it up, being 
very careful not to step on the fabric. George coiled up the 
crown line, dropped it in the bottom of the bag, and said, 
“Stuff it!” Someone snickered. 

‘Look out for any cactus,’ I said as I picked up the envelope. 

I looked down the long row of people. I could recall the first 
time we had done this and remembered thinking there was no 
way all that cloth was going back into that little bitty bag. 
The two people holding the bag started walking toward the 
gondola and, as they approached, each person stuffed an arm- 
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ful of balloon fabric into the bag. Once you had put your por- 
tion into the bag you went to the end of the line and picked up 
some more, just like playing leapfrog. Very soon the fabric 
started poking out of the top of the bag. Pockets of air trapped 
in the fabric of the balloon caused the stuffing of cloth in one 
side to push the cloth out the other side. 

“OK! Hold up,’ someone called. 

“Couldn't you’ve waited until you got by me?” Kevin 
groaned as the bag stopped just in front of him and he stood 
holding a heavy load of fabric. 

George flopped down across the top of the bag. He looked so 
relaxed that Laurlie and another girl plopped down on top of 
him. This brought groans of protest, but I noticed he was grin- 
ning. They lay there until the air bubbles slowly oozed out of 
the fabric in the bag. Then it was back to stuffing. 

Soon all the envelope was in the bag and it was time for 
“the magic act.” The skirt on the bottom of the balloon was 
held open by a metal band that was made of the same kind of 
springy metal as a bandsaw blade. This eight to nine foot cir- 
cle had to be reduced to something that would fit into the top 
of the bag. George stepped up and spread the throat open until 
the cloth covered metal hoop was a smooth oval. Then he 
turned his back on the hoop, bowed like a sideshow magician, 
and with a quick twist of his hand and arm the nine-foot hoop 
became a pile of three little loops. 

‘Anyone else want to try?” he asked, like a magician taunt- 
ing an audience to duplicate a trick. 

“Why not?” I volunteered. I had watched him several times 
and thought I knew the trick. 

“OK, if you try it, so will I?’ Laurlie said. 

The hoop just didn’t behave the same way for us. When I 
tried the wrist twist, a loop of the metal flopped over the top of 
my head. We could get loops to form but, instead of laying flat 
in a nice neatly behaving pile, they stuck out at odd angles or 
just uncoiled when we let loose of them. It was much the same 
feeling as trying to coil up a garden hose after a hard freeze. 
Of course, everyone else thought our efforts were enormously 
entertaining. George finally helped us out and we put the rest 
of the envelope in and closed the top of the bag. 
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“Sit on it;’ George said, and five or six of the crew sat down 
in a circle back to back on the bag. There was much jostling 
for position and as the air seeped out some people had a ten- 
dency to slide off. 

“Notice how the air seems to squeeze out faster on one 
side,’ someone said. 

“Must have something to do with weight,’ Kevin said look- 
ing over one shoulder. 

“Watch who you are calling fat?’ and a playful elbow 
dumped him off onto the ground. 

While all of this was going on, other members of the crew 
dismantled the burner and took out the instruments. Next we 
picked up the gondola, heaved it into the back of the pickup, 
and dumped the envelope bag over the side. 

“Refreshment time;’ Lisa said, passing out cold drinks to 
everyone. Lisa was George’s girl friend and a regular on the 
crew. 

I grabbed a can and mopped the sweat off my brow and 
glanced at my watch. It was only 8:45. I thought about how 
fast the desert could change. When we had started out at 6:00 
this morning, it had been chilly and now we were down to T- 
shirts and sweating. Boy! The drink tasted good. 

We stood relaxing and talking and watching the few re- 
maining balloons around the horizon. It had been a smooth 
flight and an exciting chase. The launch and the packup had 
gone smoothly. Looking around the group, I could feel the 
closeness that comes from sharing and doing something well. 
We were now a team and each of us knew how to do a variety 
of jobs. Even though we didn’t own Snap Dragon, we knew we 
were important to the success of the flight and, in a small way, 
the balloon did belong to everyone standing in the circle of 
people. We were finally part of a chase crew and it felt good. 
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